GEOLOGY
scientific methods employed by geologists in their exam-
ination of the country, especially as these are not pecu-
liar to Arctic regions. Even so it will be realised that the
general organisation and technique of the present day
has made the work of the field-geologist much easier. He
owes to it also many labour-saving devices. He has fine
aneroid barometers, which are models of modern instru-
ments of precision, to give him his exact height above
the sea. He has strong geological hammers of hard,
Swedish steel, he has special instruments and prismatic
compasses. His methods, however, are the same as those
used in other parts of the world. As it may be of interest,
though, to see how the practical prospector works in the
Arctic, we shall consider the Swedish activity in East
Greenland of recent years in the search for rare metals;
and to get some idea of the significance of modern
methods for the palaeontologist, we shall see how the
interesting fossils which are brought home from the
Arctic are examined at the Riksmuseum in Stockholm.
The Arctic work of the practical geologist, which con-
sists of the examination of deposits of ore, is necessarily
founded on scientific investigation and mapping. Veins
of ore are confined to certain periods and certain kinds
of rock. In the varied composition of Arctic lands, in
which a series of strata from all possible ages goes to form
the rock-masses, the scientist must first have drawn out
his geological map before he can indicate to the engineer
the limited areas which will be worth while investigating
in detail. The petrographer or stratigrapher must already
have worked the area, and the palaeontologist by the
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